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Edilor-in-C/iief 


/■  T  HAT  this  year  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Alumni  Association 
I  is  quite  evident.  Its  importance  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Athletic  Field,  which  is  already  under  way.  The  fact  that 
this  field  is  in  the  making,  proves  that  the  long  needed  awakening  of  our 
Alumni  has  taken  place.  Without  that  awakening  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
necessary  funds  would  have  been  subscribed.  In  overcoming  this  apparent 
indifference  of  the  Alumni  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  President  Work 
and  his  associates.  If  the  Alumni  Association  is  to  continue  to  prosper  it 
must  instil  within  the  undergraduate  body  a  greater  respect  and  a  higher 
regard  for  its  organization. 

It  is  from  within  this  body  that  the  future  leaders  of  the  Alumni  are  to 
come,  and  unless  the  present  students  are  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  activity 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Association  will  be 
short-lived.  The  two  bodies  must  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  advertise  Farm 
School  and  its  products.  Such  advertising  should  naturally,  first,  be 
agricultural,  secondly,  athletic  and  social.  The  Association  should  aid  its  mem- 
bers in  securing  openings  within  an  agricultural  community 


The  chief  need  of  agriculture  today,  as  stated  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Synions  on 
Founder's  Day,  is  not  Government  relief,  but  proper  co-operation  and  ade- 
quate advertising. 
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It  Was  Like  This 


Edwix  L.  ]\Iayer,  '28 


The  sweltering  city  streets,  the  dusty, 
sweaty  toilers  and  perpetual  din  and 
racket  all  bring  home  the  fact  that  the 
farm  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all. 
Here  the  summer  breeze  is  untainted  and 
ever\i;hing  is  cool  and  refreshing.  Pitch- 
ing hay,  threshing,  changing  beds  in  the 
greenhouse,  picking  peaches,  swimming 
down  at  the  rocks  is  Farm  School  in  the 
summer  time. 


To  an  alumnus  who  has  a  limited 
amount  of  capital,  is  it  best  to  go  into 
farming  with  a  heavy  mortgage,  or  buy 
an  acre  or  two  and  start  off  with  vegetable 
gardening? 

^Aiter  graduation,  what?  It  seems  as 
though  many  business  magnates  inter- 
ested in  Farm  School  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  personally  placing  alimmi  in 
responsible  agricultural  positions  to  suit 
their  individual  capacities. 


It  is  with  ever  increasing  anxiety  that 
the  Landscape  Department  watches  the 
"visits"  and  "excursions"  to  N.  F.  S. 
Invariably,  on  the  following  day  the 
Campus  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a 
dimaping  ground  for  at  least  a  month. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  visitors  and 
we  always  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  show  them  the  utmost  courtesy.  We 
are,  indeed,  proud  of  our  Campus,  but 
when  these  so  called  "excursions"  take 
the  form  of  an  Irish  picnic  or  necking 


being  wasted  and  our  Campus  is  losing  its 
beauty. 

The  prospect  of  co-education  is  causing 
quite  a  little  comment  on  the  Campus. 
The  pros  and  cons  have  been  argued. 
Some  of  us  have  shivered  in  anticipation 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  shivered  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  Disregarding 
the  loss  of  privileges  which  will  un- 
doubtedly follow,  the  necessary  morale, 
%\  hich  is  apparently  high,  will  inevitably 
suifer. 

In  a  recent  comparison  of  Prep  Schools 
in  this  section.  Farm  School  stood  out  in 
several  lights:  First,  in  the  entire  lack  of 
snobbishness  which  is  prevalent  in  a 
majority  of  our  neighbors.  Our  aggressive- 
ness and  student  body  power,  in  regards 
to  self-government  and  such,  may  not 
only  be  compared  with  Prep  Schools,  but 
colleges  as  well.  The  very  freedom,  the 
fraternal  dormitory  life,  the  close  com- 
munion with  actual  work  differ  from  any 
other  Prep  School,  that  the  risk  of  losing 
it  is  too  great.  Will  co-education  aid  to 
preserve  these  ideals  and  traditions? 


With  the  soaring  prices  of  good  farm 
land  it  might  profit  the  Ajnerican  farmer 
to  watch  the  methods  used  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  Their  general  agriculture  is 
as  intensive  as  truck  gardening  in 
America.  If  the  prevailing  land  prices 
remain  stationary  the  American  farmer 
will  either  go  broke  or  copy  his  European 


Herman  B.  Trichon,  ''2!) 


/T  IS  not  my  intention  to  comment 
on  the  improved  featvues  of  the 
Gleaner.  My  intention  is  to  draw 
conchisions  from  several  observations 
made  recently.  In  the  first  place,  why 
does  most  of  the  material  for  our  school 
magazine  come  from  one  class?  Secondly, 
why  did  the  source  of  producing  material 
change  in  so  short  a  time?  Thirdly,  why 
cannot  the  Gleaner  show  the  work  of 
the  entire  Student  Body? 

In  answer  to  the  first,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  up  in  a  gathering  of  the  students, 
it  seems  to  have  been  invariably  dis- 
missed by  all  present.  '"Conditions  are 
not  what  they  should  be ;  something  must 
be  done"  was  about  all  that  was  either 
said  or  done.  When  the  Student  Body 
as  a  unit  was  approached  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  they  showed  a  seeming  in- 
difference, and  evinced  no  desire  to  better 
existing  conditions.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  lack  of  sympathy,  or  rather 
interest,  in  the  matter. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  will  indicate 
the  answer  to  the  second  question.  Last 
year,  the  present  Seniors  were  the  best 


contributors.  At  present,  the  Junior 
class  seems  to  predominate.  The  reason 
for  the  sudden  interest  in  the  Junior  year, 
may  be  the  determining  of  assistant 
editorships  in  that  year.  The  Freshman 
class  for  the  past  few  years  doesn't  seem 
to  have  enough  confidence  in  itself. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  someone  must  find 
a  solution.  The  solution,  as  I  see  it,  is 
very  simple.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than 
an  appeal  to  a  Farm  School  student's 
pride  in  his  school. 

.  ^.s  to  the  third  question,  we  need  as 
much  support  as  the  football,  baseball 
and  other  teams,  but  no  one  seems  to 
think  so.  Try  and  help  us!  Some  say, 
the  subsequent  developments  tend  to  show 
that  the  students  were  not  approached 
the  right  way.  The  Gleaner  staff  is 
always  ready  to  do  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  helping  willing  students. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that 
the  matters  discussed  are  vital,  and  that 
a  change  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  I  have 
never  known  an  appeal  to  the  Student 
Body  in  the  name  of  National  Farm 
School  ignored.  That  is  a  tradition,  and 
tradition  makes  life  worth  while. 
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Jiost  Kcstasy 

J.   KOVARIK,    '29 


(J  #  ^USH,  rush,  seemed  to  be  the  key- 
#V^  note  of  existence.  People  rushed 
\,  here,  they  rushed  there,  without 
really  knowing  why  they  were  rushing. 
They  rushed  to  work,  they  rushed  to 
lunch,  and  they  rushed  home.  After 
dinner  they  rushed  to  the  movies  or  to 
the  theatre,  and  then  they  rushed  back 
home  again.  On  Sundays  they  would 
vary  the  monotony  of  life  by  rushing  to 
church.  Speed,  speed,  speed  was  the  war 
cry  of  humanity.  It  was  alike  the  cry 
of  the  pleasure  seeker  and  of  the  worker. 
Faster,  faster,  faster  beat  the  pulses, 
especially  those  of  New  Yorkers. 

Here  was  Tom  Fayne,  thrown  into  the 
very  vortex  of  this  hurrying  whirlpool  of 
humanity.  He  had  come  to  New  York 
from  Chicago,  and  in  the  six  months 
since  his  arrival  his  social  advancement 
had  been  nil.  He  was  practically  friend- 
less. It  seemed  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  a  friend  in  this  hurrying 
horde.  Yet  he  was  doing  well  and  had 
everything  in  his  favor.  He  was  steadily 
advancing  in  his  company,  was  quite 
good  looking,  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  a  pleasant  manner,  and  used 
"Listerine"  regularly. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  young  fellow 
from  his  ofiice.  He  had  gone  out  with 
him  several  times,  but  he  did  not  care  for 
his  crowd  particularly.  And  then  there 
was  the  blonde  stenographer  whom  he 
had  taken  out  several  times.  He  had 
tired  of  her  soon,  however. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  waited 
for  the  junior  partner  of  his  firm  near  the 
elevators  in  a  large  office  building  on 
Forty-sixth  Street.  He  was  studying  a 
business  paper  when  he  suddenly  raised 


his  eyes  to  the  third  of  the  elevators. 
His  gaze  immediately  became  riveted  on 
a  woman  who  was  standing  by  the 
elevator.  Her  back  was  turned  toward 
him  but  to  his  enraptured  gaze  she 
seemed  the  essence  of  perfection,  the 
acme  of  beauty.  A  beautiful  figure,  the 
most  shapely  of  legs,  and  the  most 
perfect  of  clothes  served  to  make  the 
picture  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 
seen.  Even  as  his  eyes  lingered  on  this 
most  comely  of  God's  creations,  she 
stepped  into  the  waiting  elevator  car  and 
was  lost  to  his  passionate  gaze. 

But  no,  here  was  hope  anew.  She  had 
dropped  a  card.  Walking  over  to  it 
quickly  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  His 
over-anxious  eyes  hastily  sought  out  the 
magic  words  inscribed  on  the  card. 
"Miss  Alice  Bates,  hosiery  model,  form- 
erly with  Haley  Stocking  Company, 
Melrose  7582."  Melrose  7582,  the  key 
to  success.  He  had  it  now.  He  would 
call  her  up  that  night,  fake  a  business 
matter,  and  make  an  appointment  for  the 
following  day.  His  eyes  shone  with  a 
triumphant  light  as  he  walked  the  five 
miles  through  a  driving  rain  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  - 

His  plan  succeeded  most  admirably. 
He  called  up  and  the  phone  was  answered 
by  the  most  marvelous  of  voices.  Low, 
crooning,  with  a  vibrant  power  all  its 
own,  it  made  him  doubly  anxious  to  meet 
this  divine  creature,  this  flame  of  flames. 
He  made  an  appointment  to  meet  her  in 
the  same  building  in  Forty-sixth  Street, 
the  next  afternoon  at  2.30. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Tom  that  night. 
He  tossed  and  tossed  feverishly,  and 
morning  found  him  pacing  nervously  up 
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and  down  tlic  narrow  confines  of  his 
bedroom.  ]\layl)c  she  wouhhi't  come; 
perhaps  he  wonld  lireak  his  leg  on  the 
way  there  and  he'd  have  to  be  shot.  Sucli 
tlioiig'lits  flitted  and  darted  through  his 
tired  brain.  However,  a  cool  shower  and 
a  good  bi'cakfast  helped  consideraljly  to 
steady  his  pulsating  nerves.  He  dressed 
very  carefully  for  this  most  momentous 
of  events.  That  morning  at  the  office 
seemed  an  eternity,  for,  removed  from 
his  usual  calm,  business-like  self,  he  was 
anxious,  excited,  and  irritable.  At  last 
the  fatal  hour  drew  near.  That  last  hour 
till  two  o'clock  dragged  by  like  years. 
Each  tick  seemed  a  death  knell.  Two 
o'clock — with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  seized  his 
hat  and  coat  and  rushed  for  the  door. 
Once  on  the  Subway  he  felt  better. 
Suddenly,  the  train  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  tunnel  between  stations.  Five 
minutes  passed,  ten  minutes,  fifteen 
minutes,  twenty  minutes.  Would  they 
never  start?     To  get  out  and  walk  was 


impo.ssible.  She'd  be  gone  when  lie  got 
there. 

AVith  a  jerk  the  train  started.  Several 
more  stops  and  he  was  at  the  Forty- 
Second  Street  Station.  Ten  minutes  late 
already.  He  rushed  to  the  street  and  to 
his  rendezvous.  Breathless,  he  ran  into 
the  building  and  looked  around. 

Ah!  There  she  was!  She  stood  near  a 
huge  marble  pillar,  her  back  toward  him; 
most  majestic  she  looked.  An  air  of 
regal  splendor  surrounded  her.  If  she 
would  only  learn  to  care  for  him.  The 
most  wonderful  of  visions  floated  through 
his  numbed  brain.  Pulling  himself  to- 
gether he  advanced  toward  her.  Half  the 
distance  was  covered  when  she  turned 
about. 

Tom  stopped  short  in  his  tracks.  His 
senses  swam,  he  swayed  dizzily — 

Why,  you  ask?  You'll  laugh  when  you 
hear  it.  The  only  thing  his  eyes  had 
encountered  was  a  product  of  "Dark- 
town's  Best. " 


The  "Bell  Tree 

Carl  P.  Geeen 


At  N.  F.  S.  the  bell  tree  stands— 

A  mighty  tree,  this  oak. 
And  from  the  hell  in  leafy  hoioer 

There  dangling  hangs  a  rope. 
Oh,  many  hands  have  grasped  this  cord. 

For  years  the  bell  has  rung. 
Events  of  daily  life  it  tells; 

Of  great  things  has  it  sung. 


It  rang  a  note  of  tragedy — 

This  bell  we  hold  so  dear — 
It  called  the  boys  to  vainly  fight 

To  save  old  Pioneer. 
And  once  again  its  clang  was  heard 

With  notes  that  loere  forlorn. 
It  called  F.  S.  to  bow  its  head. 

Our  Founder's  death  to  mourn. 


The  bell  it  rings  year  in,  year  out; 

It  marks  the  time  of  day; 
It  tells  us  when  to  work,  to  eat. 

To  study  and  to  play. 
Its  ringing  is  significant 

Of  all  things  that  we've  done. 
Regretfully  it  rings  games  lost; 

With  jubilance,  games  won. 


A  blessed  thing,  this  bell  and  oak. 

That  clamors  through  our  stay: 
That  sings  our  past  and  future  life 

On  graduation  day. 
Yet  does  not  cease  its  ringing  then. 

For  those  no  longer  here. 
Alumni  Day  its  peal  is  loud 

To  welcome  and  to  cheer. 
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The  Avenger 

S.  Harvey  ISIaltz,  '^28 


/^^^■^HE    crowded    courtroom   was    in 

m  a  state  of  excitement.  Silence 
reigned  supreme  as  the  judge 
compounded  the  question. 

"Thomas  Overt,  you  are  charged  with 
the  murder  of  .Anthony  Grey.  Are  you 
guilty  of  this  act?  Wait!  Before  you 
answer,  remember,  that  a  higher  justice 
judges  you.  For  the  salvation  of  your 
own  soul  confess  this  deed." 

"No!  Oh  God,  nol"  The  prisoner 
surged  forward  and  fell  to  his  knees.  A 
wave  of  sympathy  arose  from  the  crowd; 
a  cry  rang  out  from  a  corner  of  the  room 
and  then  all  was  still.  In  the  witness 
stand  sat  Rosetta  Grey  and  her  brother, 
the  accusers  of  Thomas  Overt.  The 
witnesses'  story  amounted  to  this. 

Thomas  Overt  and  Anthony  Grey  had 
been  pals  in  the  Seventh  Division,  A.  E. 
F.,  during  the  World  War.  There  existed 
a  mutual  attraction  between  them.  There 
developed  a  peculiar  friendship  that  often 
gave  cause  to  no  small  comment.  Both 
had  one  vice — drink.  It  was  a  habit 
acquired  by  nearly  every  overseas  man 
during  the  late  War. 

In  concluding  her  statement  of  the 
murder  Mrs.  Grey  stated  that  on  the 
night  before  the  murder  both  had  gone 
away  to  some  rendezvous  and  had  re- 
turned late.  She  heard  them  talking 
loudly  for  several  minutes,  and  then  came 
the  sound  of  Thomas  Overt  leaving  and 
slamming  the  door. 

"Did  you  catch  any  of  the  conversa- 
tion?" inquired  the  judge. 

"I  did,  but  only  a  few  words.  They, 
however,  were  sufficient  for  me  to  accuse 
0^•e^t  of  the  murder." 

"Relate  what  you  heard." 

"When  they  came  in,  I  heard  Thomas 


Overt  say,  'snivelling  rat,'  and  as  they 
entered  the  hbrary  I  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  word  'kill'." 

.Again  the  courtroom  was  a  cluster  of 
whispers.  The  evidence  seemed  over- 
whelming. The  prisoner  hadn't  uttered  a 
word  during  this  story.  A  vacant  expres- 
sion was  on  his  face,  giving  no  sign  that  he 
doubted  any  of  the  testimony,  the  testi- 
mony that  undoubtedly  would  send  him 
to  the  electric  chair. 

In  the  audience  whence  came  a  cry  a 
man  sat  with  bowed  head.  His  face  was 
twisted  with  passion  and  emotion.  Several 
persons  sitting  near  him  noticed  his 
conduct,  but  were  too  engrossed  in  the 
trial  to  attach  anything  peculiar  to  his 
actions. 

There  was  no  further  evidence.  In 
reply  to  the  prosecuting  attorney's  ques- 
tion dealing  with  the  meeting  in  the 
unknown  place,  the  prisoner  answered 
that  he  did  not  remember  the  place. 
Grey  had  received  a  message  from  some 
friend  they  both  knew  in  France.  This 
individual,  Hembvu-n  by  name,  had 
eaten  a  supper  with  them  in  reminiscence 
of  former  times  and  had  departed  for 
home.  He  could  remember  nothing  of  the 
words  spoken  in  the  Grey  house.  All  was 
a  blank  to  him. 

The  judge  turned  to  the  jury  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence.  "There  was  no 
doubt  that  Overt  had  committed  the 
crime,"  he  said,  "his  drunkenness  at  the 
time  and  his  words  in  the  Grey  home, 
justify  a  vote  of  guilty.  Furthermore, 
Grey  being  found  dead  by  his  wife  in  his 
own  home  the  next  morning — no  one 
possibly  entering  after  Overt's  departure 
— and  the  prisoner's  blankness  of  mind  of 
his  actions  afterwards,  a  charge  of  murder 
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in  the  (irst  tlcgree  sliould  be  a  certainty." 

The  man  still  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
erowcied  room.  A  hoarse  cry  came  from 
his  lips  and  he  rose  as  if  in  pain.  A  wave 
of  strenfi'th  came  to  liim  and  he  arose. 

"AVait,"  he  cried,  raising  high  his  right 
hantl. 

,\11  eyes  tnrned  toward  him.  The 
crowd  waited  in  expectation  like  a  pack 
of  hounds  about  to  corner  a  hare.  Im- 
mediately all  became  silence. 

"Some  crazy  nut  worked  up  by  the 
excitement,"  said  a  man  in  the  audience. 
Yet  all  remained  quiet.  The  prisoner 
saw-  the  man  and  recognition  returned. 
"Silas,  Silas,"  he  uttered.  "The  man  we 
met  before  Grey's  death. " 

Meanwhile  the  unknown  came  slowly 
toward  the  judge.  His  body  ciuivered  and 
he  walked  with  a  halting  step.  Once  he 
clutched  at  a  rail  to  steady  himself. 
With  one  hand  he  was  clutching  at  his 
throat.  He  looked  ghastly.  Who  was 
he? 

He  halted  before  the  judge  and  nearly 
fell.  Someone  pushed  a  chair  under 
him. 

"Your  Honor,"  he  muttered,  and  his 
voice  seemed  like  a  whisper.  "I  have  a 
story  to  tell.  My  name  is  Silas  Hem- 
burn.  I  knew  Grey  and  Overt  in  France; 
in  fact,  too  well."  Then  he  laughed 
hoarsely.  He  stopped  for  a  moment 
before  proceeding  and  cried  out,  "I 
killed  Anthony  Grey .    I  did  it  by  poison ! " 

An  uproar  followed  this  last  statement 
and  pandemonium  reigned.  Several 
minutes  elapsed  before  order  was  restored. 
The  judge  rose  from  his  chair  and  de- 
manded in  a  stern  voice,  "Do  you 
realize  what  you  are  saying?  Can  you 
swear  to  your  statement  on  the  Bible?" 

"Y^es,  yes,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion  and  suffering.  "Let  me  tell 
my  story." 

"Your    Honor,"    he    continued,    "we 


were  three  pals,  Grey,  Overt,  and  myself. 
We  shared  alike  and  our  friendships 
grew  as  the  War  continued.  One  day 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  War,  we 
found  ourselves  cut  off  from  our  division 
during  a  battle.  Bombs  stormed  about 
us  and  one  of  us  had  to  go  for  help. 
Three  could  not  go  because  of  the 
chances  of  discovery.  We  drew  lots  and 
Overt  was  chosen.  Your  Honor,  that 
man  over  there,  the  prisoner,  was  trusted 
to  summon  help.  He  proved  a  black- 
guard, a  traitor,  as  I  will  soon  prove  to 
you.  He  went,  and  reached  our  lines 
safely.  Thankful  for  his  safety  he  forgot 
about  us — the  dirty  dog."  The  con- 
fessor's throat  choked  as  he  related  this. 
He  stopped  again,  struggling  for  breath. 
The  judge  w-aited  for  his  continuance  of 
the  story. 

"After  some  time  had  elapsed  and  no 
help  arrived  our  position  became  perilous. 
We  decided  to  run  from  it.  We  did,  and 
reached  our  lines.  I,  however,  received  a 
bullet  in  my  lungs,  which  kept  me  in  the 
hospital  for  weeks.  I  hovered  between 
life  and  death  for  days.  Meanwhile,  Grey 
had  seen  Overt,  who  told  him  a  bunch 
of  lies.  He  told  Grey  that  he  had  been 
trapped  coming  back  and  he  was  obliged 
to  hide  for  a  long  while.  Also,  that  he 
had  only  reached  the  lines  at  the  same 
time  we  did.  It  was  a  pack  of  lies,  as  I 
found  out  later  from  a  friend  of  mine. 
And  Grey  believed  him.  I  lost  track  of 
them  after  my  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
and  returned  home,  with  revenge  burn- 
ing in  my  heart.  I  was  ruined  for  life, 
I  was  never  too  sure  of  my  lungs;  they 
might  have  given  away  any  minute 
under  the  strain.  My  sole  purpose  was 
to  find  Overt  and  kill  him. 

"By  some  chance  I  discovered  where 
Grey  lived.  I  knew  then  Overt  could  not 
be  far  off.  I  disguised  myself  and  sent 
an  important  message  to  Grey,  without 
stating  my  name.     I  meant  to  tell  him 
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the  truth — of  Overt's  treachery.  I  had 
enough  proof  to  convince  him. 

"To  my  surprise  he  brought  Overt 
with  him.  That  treacherous  coward 
was  within  my  grasp  at  last"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  bent  figure  of  Overt. 
"I  have  always  carried  poison  with  me, 
which  meant  a  sure  death  several  hours 
after  its  taking.  This  I  meant  to  use  on 
Overt.  They  did  not  recognize  me,  intro- 
ducing myself  as  a  friend  who  knew  them 
in  France.  We  had  supper  and  drinks 
were  ordered.  I  slipped  the  poison  in 
Overt's  glass  unseen  by  them  and  left 
the  room  satisfied  of  my  act.  Overt  and 
Grey  probably  were  dead  drunk  when 
they  reached  home.  And  then — God — I 
hate  to  think  of  it.  By  some  chance  they 
had  changed  glasses..  And  Grey  drank 
the  poison.  The  coward  escaped  by 
some  unseen  force." 

During  this  strange  tale  he  had  been 


continually  raising  his  hand  to  his  lungs 
and  choking  with  emotion.  The  man 
suffered  greatly. 

"Yes,  Grey  drank  the  poison!"  he 
shouted.  "Overt  was  the  coward.  He 
shall  not  escape  me  now.  That  traitor  of 
Hell!" 

He  drew  out  a  revolver  and  fired  at 
Overt.  The  bullet  went  straight.  He 
was  avenged.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
ran  towards  the  madman,  but  he  had 
already  dropped  his  revolver.  His  hand 
clutched  at  his  throat  in  agony.  Death 
seemed  to  grasp  at  his  thin  face  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor.  When  they  reached 
him  he  was  dead.  His  lungs  had  col- 
lapsed and  the  tragedy  was  over. 

They  buried  him  next  to  Anthony 
Grey.  Thomas  Overt  they  put  at  his 
feet.  The  course  of  three  lives  had 
ebbed  away. 


Jj)ve  for  the  cCpwlands 

Victor,  '29 


Mountains  looking  at  the  sky. 
Crags  that  scowl  across  the  sea. 

Twisted  trees,  and  winds  that  cry- 
What  are  these  to  me? 


I  woidd  rather  little  hills — 

Clustered  hills  that  seem  to  say, 

"Where  my  leafy  pathway  spills 
Over,  lies  Cathay." 


And  a  river,  deep  and  wide. 
Cannot  crook  a  friendly  finger 

With  its  ever-urging  tide. 
Bidding  me  to  linger. 


I  would  follow  little  streams — 

Bubbly  streams,  where  morning  long 

Redwings  weave  like  eager  dreams. 
Filling  reeds  unih  song. 


David  W.  Friedland,  '28 


Qreetings  to  the  <^lumni 


(»~\  /*0T  having  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  all  of  you,  I  take  this  means 
J  \/  of  expressing  my  best  wishes  to  the  Alumni  Association  and  also 
Vj  offer  you  my  services  for  anything  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  to 
help  the  Alumni  Association  in  their  work. 

I  feel  that  the  Alumni  Association  of  The  National  Farm  School  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  School.  The  success  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  Alumni,  as  there  are  many  things  in  which  the 
Alhmni  can  be  of  valuable  service  in  the  administration  of  the  School,  espe- 
cially in  the  problems  involving  the  placing  of  boys  after  graduation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Alumni  of  The  National  Farm  School  will  feel  that 
the  Director's  office  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  them,  either  in  the  matter  of 
new  problems  or  any  criticism  they  may  have  to  offer.  I  also  wish  to  have  the 
graduates  feel  free  to  visit  the  School,  to  visit  Mrs.  Goodling  and  me  personally 
whenever  they  feel  so  inclined. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Alumni  homecoming  will  be  successful  and  I 
again  assure  you  that  everything  will  be  done  that  is  possible  to  make  all  of 
you  feel  at  home  and  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  personally  during  the 
Alumni  homecoming  week,  I  am 


Sincerely  yours, 


C.  L.  Goodling. 
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JT  THIS  time,  and  in  this  issue  especially,  it  is  unseemly  and  in  bad 
^  y—m  taste  to  write  an  editorial  depreciating  the  efforts  of  the  Alumni, 
or  findmg  fault  with  the  management  of  the  Association.  It  is  not 
oiu"  intention  to  do  so.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
minor  shortcomings,  which  are  due  entirely  to  oversight  and  which,  when 
overcome,  cannot  help  but  make  the  Alumni  Association  a  stronger  and  more 
constructive  body. 

The  most  important  of  these  delinquencies  is  communication,  an  oft- 
repeated  word,  yet  one  which  must  be  stressed  again  and  again  in  order  to 
make  the  Alumni  realize  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  organization  rests 
on  communication  alone. 

The  Alumni  is  a  far-flung  body;  its  members  reside  in  practically  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  some  in  foreign  countries.  Every  Alumnus,  no  matter 
where  he  is,  should  be  make  to  reahze  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  organi- 
zation. Not  only  is  it  most  essential  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  and 
field  secretary,  but  it  is  also  important  that  the  Alumni  department  of  the 
Gleaxer  should  be  informed  of  the  whereabouts  and  activities  of  everjr 
Alumnus. 

If  this  department  is  to  be  of  any  service  it  must  be  supplied  with  current 
data.  It  is  within  these  pages  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  graduates 
are  brought  to  the  public. 

We  hope  that  our  efforts  in  publishing  this  extra  issue  of  the  Gleaxer 
will  awaken  the  Alumni  to  the  importance  of  having  an  efficient  system  of 
correspondence  which  will  ultinaately  be  the  means  of  creating  a  more  con- 
solidated Alumni  Association.  D.  W.  F.,  '^S. 


Twenty-Seventh  Annual  l^eunion 

July   second,   third   and   fourth,    1927 
National  Farm  School  Altjmni  Assocu-tion 

Programme 

Saturday  2  P.  'SI. — Dedication  of  Krauskopf  Field 

1  P.  M. — Welcome  and  Eegistration,  at  the  Field 

L'hnan  Hall  3  p.  M.— Alumni  Banquet,  Lasker  Hall 

2  P.  M.— Dinner,  Lasker  Hall  9  P.  M.— Campfire,    Barbecue,    east    of 

3  P.  M. — Reception  and  Dance,  Gym-  ChaDel 

nasiiun. 

Sunday  Monday 

8  A.  M.-Breakfast,  Lasker  Hall  ^  A.  ^I.-Breakfast  Hall 

9  A.  M.^Memorial  Services,  Krauskopf       9  -^-  ^L— Annual  Meeting  and  Election 

Librarv  of  Officers,  Segal  Hall 

10  A.  M. — Baseball    Game,    Alumni    vs.      12  Noon — Luncheon,  Lasker  Hall 
Varsity  After  Luncheon — Farewell 
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zA  3\lessage 


By  James  Work,  '13 


^LUMNI  DAY!  The  twenty- 
^  /^  seventh  Annual  Reunion !  What 
^■''^  visions  of  old  friends,  old  tales, 

fimi  hand  clasps  and  renewed  ties  those 
words  bring  to  us.  For  three  glorious 
days  we  will  live  in  the  joys  of  the  past — 
the  football  games — the  Profs — Doc — 
Uncle  Harmon — Youngy — ad  infinitum. 

But,  this  year's  Reunion  should  mean 
more  to  us  than  merely  memories  and 
good  fellowship.  As  we  learned  while 
students  the  lessons  taught  by  Old  Farm 
School,  we  should  now  learn,  through  the 
power  of  example,  the  lessons  tavight  by 
the  New  Farm  School,  but  still  our  Alma 
Mater. 

The  New  Farm  School — an  A.llman  and 
an  Erlanger — working  the  hours  of  day 
laborers  with  the  brains  of  captains  of 
industry — for  love  of  our — not  their — 
Alma  Mater — one  hundred  and  eighty 
students — sticking — a  great  faculty — new 
farms  and  new  buildings — a  better  school 
in  all  ways — and  what  are  we  doing? 
Surely,  a  new  Athletic  Field  and  a  few- 
hundred  dollars  more  in  the  Scholarship 
Fund,  but  what  is  that  compared  to  the 
Herculean  labors  of  a  Hirsh,  an  Erlanger 
and  an  Allman.  What  can  we  do — and 
why  do  they  labor — why  are  they  making 
the  fiu-therance  of  the  National  Farm 
School  their  life  work? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  they 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  Na- 
tional Farm  School  because  they  love  it 
as  an  educational  institution,  as  a  means 
of  making  better  men.  We  are  too 
prone  to  come  back  once  a  year,  not  out 
of  love  for  our  Alma  Mater  nurtured 
through  our  regard  for  old  Farm  School  as 
an  institution  of  learning  and  opportunity. 


but  rather  out  of  love  for  the  Old  School 
as  the  scenes  of  our  athletic  triumphs 
and  schoolboy  life,  to  tell  the  other  fellow 
about  the  good  showing  we  are  making  in 
the  world,  to  renew  our  old  loves,  and,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  to  show  off  our  new 
Spring  suit.  Until  we  look  on  the  school 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  dedicat- 
ing their  lives  to  it,  we  can  do  nothing. 
The  first  cjuestion  cannot  be  answered 
until  we  get  their  viewpoint.  But,  hav- 
ing come  to  a  realization  of  that  for 
which  the  National  Farm  School  really 
stands,  a  knowledge  of  her  need  for  us, 
and  having  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  service,  what  can  we  do? 

Primarily,  and  of  paramount  import- 
ance, we  can  talk  Farm  School  to  boys 
who  would  make  good  Farm  School  men. 
Next,  talk  Farm  School,  from  the  heart, 
whenever  we  think  the  ground  is  fertile. 
Be  loyal!  Encourage  the  Board,  the 
Faculty  and  the  Students  by  your 
presence  at  Farm  School  gatherings.  How 
many  of  you  visited  the  Farm  School 
booth  at  the  Sesqui  last  year,  and  en- 
couraged those  boys  who  were  giving  all 
they  had  to  put  it  over?  Then,  and  I 
place  it  last  and  stress  it  least,  subscribe 
of  your  means  as  you  see  the  light.  We 
need  four  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  Scholarship  Fund  and  three  thousand 
dollars  to  complete  the  Athletic  Field. 
We  should  pledge  ourselves  to  close  out 
these  projects  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  should  also  consider  the  setting  up  of 
several  Annual  Alumni  Prizes  for  the 
students.  The  School  itself  is  always 
in  need  of  financial  aid — the  day  is  here 
when  your  Alma  Mater  should  with  all 
{Continued  on  page  H) 
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Another  Year  Qone 


^GAiX  the  famous  "Bell  Tree" 
ff  /-%  witnessed  the  passing  of  another 
Founder's  Day  under  its  stately 
branches.  On  June  5th  the  school  paid 
tribute  to  its  Founder,  and  celebrated  the 
growth  of  its  institution  from  its  first 
year,  then  with  but  one  building,  Pioneer 
Hall — where  now  stands  that  graceful 
and  dignified  structure,  Krauskopf  library 
—  to  its  present  valuation  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars. 

In  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  exercises  be 
held  out  of  doors.  The  greatness  of  the 
scene  and  the  purpose  would  be  lost  with- 
out it.  ^A.gain  it  was  fitting  that  the 
speakers  be  men  of  vast  experience  in 
their  chosen  field.  The  speeches  delivered 
were  all  inspiring  and  encouraging. 
Through  the  magnanimity  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Krauskopf  and  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Allman, 
two  portraits,  painted  respectively  by 
Teresa  Bernstein  and  Solomon  N.  Pinson, 
were  presented  by  Miss  Harriet  Sartain, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 
An  additional  portrait  was  presented, 
that  of  Mr.  .Abraham  Erlanger,  known  to 
all  as  Uncle  .Abe.    Mr.  Louis  L.  Clark  of 


New  York  was  the  gracious  donor  of  the 
last.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Hirsch,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  gratefully  accepted 
these  excellent  works  of  art  on  behalf  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  .AUman,  our  President, 
addressed  a  few  opening  remarks  and 
then  presented  the  presiding  officer, 
honorable  Franklyn  Spencer  Edmonds. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Simons,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, delivered  the  principal  address  of 
the  day.  Honorable  Horace  W.  Schantz, 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  brought  his  greetings. 
Dean  C.  L.  Goodling  then  spoke,  stating 
his  firm  belief  in  the  bright  future  of 
Farm  School.  An  explanation  of  the 
significance  of  tree  dedication  was  given 
by  Druard  X.  Allman,  a  former  instructor 
at   Farm   School. 

in  the  afternoon  a  general  survey  of  the 
Farms  and  buildings  was  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Director  Goodling  and  the 
faculty.  Conditions  were  found  to  be 
satisfactory  and  hearty  approval  was 
expressed  by  all. 


(1/4  Message 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


propriety  look  to  some  of  her  sons  for  aid. 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  School,  and 
Farm  School's  slogan  is  PROGRESS. 
Ours  cannot  be  less.  Some  of  you  grads 
must  come  forward  to  help  carry  the 
burden.  Hirsh,  an  Allman  and  an 
Erlanger  are  not  born  every  day,  and  like 
pur  beloved  Founder  will  not  be  with  us 
always.     My  greatest  hope  and  fondest 


dream  is  that,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Farm  School  boys,  there  may  arise  those 
who  will  carry  on  the  work  started  by  our 
noble  Founder  and  so  ably  continued  by 
our  present  Board. 

The  National  Farm  School  stands  at 
the  gateway  to  a  new  era.  The  grads 
must  travel  with  their  Alma  Mater.  And 
that  means  you. 


Edwix  L.  INIayer,  '28 


yJFTER  having  been  confined  to 
/J  y^j  the  campus  for  three  years  grads 
immediately  "cut  loose"  and 
do  their  best  to  have  a  "good  time." 
After  being  away  from  the  city  for  as 
long  a  period  they  are  not  desirous  of 
starting  work  immediately,  but  prefer 
having  a  little  recreation. 

Almost  anyone  can  deny  himself  im- 
mediate pleasures  and  work  hard;  and 
if  this  program  is  carried  through  a  good 
many  years  he  may  ultimately  become  a 
success.  It  all  depends  upon  yom- 
philosophy  of  life.  If  you  are  willing  to 
deprive  yourself  of  every  conceivable 
pleasure  and  devote  your  entire  time  to 
your  work,  you  will  succeed.  Some 
would  rather  live  and  enjoy  their  youth; 
the  majority,  however,  try  to  strike  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two  and  en- 
joy a  few  pleasures  as  they  move  along 
toward  their  ultimate  goal. 


In  a  drive  to  exterminate  chicken 
diseases  in  this  state,  the  Dep't  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Harrisburg,  recently  sent  Dr. 
S.  L.  Herriot  to  Farm  School  to  test  for 


T.  B.  and  white  diarrhea.  With  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Massinger  and  Mr.  Plain,  Dr. 
Herriot  tested  our  entire  flock.  Using 
external  epidermal  tests  on  the  wattles  it 
was  discovered  that  our  birds  were 
entirely  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  birds 
after  having  been  leg-banded,  were  given 
the  agglutination  test  for  Bacillery  White 
Diarrhea.  Blood  samples  were  taken 
and  sent  to  Harrisburg,  where  they  were 
tested.  In  the  first  thousand  tests  just 
thirty-five  birds  reacted  positive.  For 
this  vicinity,  this  is  a  very  good  percent- 
age. 


'Think  It  Over 

■  W  7TIAT  has  Farm  School  done  for 

W^/     us?    Have  our  years  spent  here 

been  productive  of  results?  These 

and  cjuestions  of  a  similar  nature  have,  no 

doubt,  been  frequently  uppermost  in  our 

minds. 

Such  questions  are  inevitable.  They 
are  bound  to  confront  each  and  every 
individual  at  some  time  or  other.  It  is 
the  natural  working  of  the  human  mind 
— always  thinking  in  terms  of  self. 
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Yet,  such  selfishness,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  in  a  large  measure  justifiable. 
For,  after  all,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  school  has  done  for  us,  whether 
it  has  been  time  misspent  and  wasted  or 
whether  the  years  spent  in  a  school  have 
been  fruitful  and  highly  beneficial.  For- 
tunately, we  may  say  that  the  results, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  highly  profitable 
and  in  some  cases  even  exceptionally 
gratifying. 

The  knowledge  gained  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  schooling  differ  with 
each  individual.  Some  have  a  more 
marked  avidity  for  learning  than  others; 
some  are  more  intelligent  and  some  do 
not  evince  the  proper  amount  of  interest 
and  effort  to  secure  an  education.  The 
latter  fact  is  certainly  lamentable  and 
unfortunately  unremediable.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  few  and  when  encountered 
are  rapidly  weeded  out. 


Farm  School — like  all  others — stands 
for  learning,  for  culture  and  for  power; 
in  particular,  it  stands  for  the  recognition 
of  an  aim  higher  than  mere  money 
getting.  It  is  a  place  where  even  the 
idlest  and  lowest  young  man  of  all  must 
catch  glimpses  of  ideals  which  are  bound 
to  make  life  a  bigger  and  better  place  to 
live  in. 

The  unwritten  and  unspoken  purpose  of 
Farm  School  is  not  so  much  intellectual 
as  moral.  She  sends  her  Alumni  into 
the  world  with  something  more  than  a 
warrant  that  they  are  capable  of  making 
good  farmers  and  citizens.  It  is  her 
strongest  and  sincerest  hope  to  stamp  her 
graduate  with  an  abiding  and  reliable 
character.  The  graduate  is  seldom,  on 
his  commencement  day,  a  polished  scholar 
or  a  learned  agriculturist,  but  he  may  be 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  man. 

J.   LlEBERNICK,    '29. 


Agriculture — Its  Present  Misfortune 


G~\  /*-^TUE,E  is  certainly  an  enigma. 
/  %/  Ax  times  it  treats  us  royally 
Vj  and  is  apparently  our  best  and 
most  necessary  of  friends.  And  then 
when  we  least  expect  it,  it  turns  about 
and  causes  irreparable  loss  and  untold 
misery  through  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  floods  and  similar 
freaks  of  nature.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
evidence  that  comes  to  us  of  calamity 
and  misery,  we  have  some  convincing 
proofs  that  the  races  of  mankind  make 
steady  gains  in  their  endeavors  to  live 
among  themselves  harmoniously. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  past  two 
years  have  been  extremely  bad  ones  for 
agriculture.  The  weather  has  been  freaky 
and  abnormal;  and  in  one  of  the  summers 
there  have  been  some  days  of  unprece- 
dented heat,  while  in  one  of  the  winters 
there  have  been  days  of  record-breaking 


cold.  In  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  two  years  long-continued  drought 
on  the  one  hand  and  long-continued 
periods  of  rainfall  on  the  other,  have 
been  ruinous  to  many  crops.  Apparently 
the  perverse  and  unfriendly  behavior  of 
the  elements  have  been  giving  us  more 
trouble  than  is  the  case  in  ordinary  years. 
It  would  now  appear  that  the  year 
1927  is  out  to  create  an  even  worse  state 
of  affairs.  The  West  Indian  hurricane 
that  swept  across  Miami  and  a  portion  of 
Florida  has  been  much  more  ruinous 
to  property  and  to  health  than  any  recent 
earthquake  in  California  or  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  tornadoes  that 
have  wrought  havoc  in  parts  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  other 
States  of  that  region  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  have  been  more  disastrous  than 
those  of  any  recent  previous  year.    And 
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now  to  cap  it  all  there  eonies  the  great 
floods  of  the  Mississi])])!  \'allev,  |)ro))ably 
the  worst  e.'daniity  tliat  has  het'alleii  litis 
eoiintry  for  years. 

Tlie  raging  torrents  of  the  Mississippi 
Iwne  dealt  ont  destruction  with  a  lavish 
hand.  They  have  shown  no  favoritism 
or  partiality  to  any  person  or  place.  All 
have  been  dealt  with  in  that  merciless 
and  relentless  manner  so  characteristic  of 
the  unleashed  waters.  Over  great  areas 
raging  torrents  have  swept,  carrying 
everything  before  them.  Rivers  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi  have  increased  enorm- 
ously, in  some  cases  as  much  as  fifty  miles. 
Villages  and  towns  have  been  engulfed, 
as  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
farm  homes. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
or  to  depict  the  agony  and  desolation 
that  have  fallen  upon  half  a  million  of  our 
people.  To  say  that  500,000  Americans 
stood  helpless,  homeless,  ruined,  does  not 
adequately  convey  a  pictiu-e  of  realities. 
Imagine  if  you  can,  your  home,  your  job, 
all  your  possessions  swept  away  on  the 
crest  of  a  deluge, — and  you  looking  into 
the  cold  eye  of  charity.  That  does  not 
sound  like  a  pleasant  prospect,  yet  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  that  thing 
has  happened — to  500,000  of  them. 

Although  the  terrible  flood  torrents  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  have  destroyed 
more  prosperity,  ruined  more  homes,  left 
more  people  destitute  than  even  before, 
fewer  lives  have  been  lost  than  in  any 
similar  disaster.  So  far  as  is  known  only 
half  a  dozen  lives  from  the  flood  have 
been  lost  in  the  short  time  that  Sec. 
Hoover  undertook  central  control  and 
coordination  of  all  the  agencies  in  relief 
of  this  great  catastrophe.  However, 
there  was  serious  loss  of  life  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  week  preceding  centraliza- 
tion when  hundreds  of  people  trapped  on 


the  levees  or  in  isolalcd  homes  have  been 
sucked  down  lo  dealli. 

Now  llial  I  lie  flood  has  done  its  worst 
the  task  of  rehabilitation  has  ])egun. 
North  of  the  Red  R.i\-er  it  is  well  under 
way.  The  flooded  fields  of  Mi.s.souri 
and  Illinois  are  drying  and  will  soon  be 
workable.  Most  of  them  have  been 
planted  with  the  seed  furnished  by  the 
government.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas  replanting  is  far  advanced. 
In  upper  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  it  is 
just  beginning  but  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
headway. 

Money  for  returning  refugees  to  their 
homes  has  been  found.  Where  seed, 
tools,  or  other  equipment  were  lost,  these 
are  being,  or  have  been,  replaced  as  far 
as  possible.  Those  who  have  suffered  in 
the  flood  have  been  given  seed,  clothing, 
a  stock  of  food  and  feed,  shelter  and  house- 
hold goods,  and  a  minimum  of  animals 
and  implements  so  they  will  in  a  measure 
be  restored  to  production.  In  short, 
rehabilitation  over  a  great  part  of  the 
drowned  areas  is  a  fact  accomplished. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  floods  have 
dealt  agriculture  a  staggering  blow. 
This  is  self-evident,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  time  Agriculture  will  fully  re- 
cover. In  the  meantime,  the  reconstruc- 
tion stage  will  take  months  and  even 
years.  The  physical  needs  of  the  flood 
sufferers  are  immediate  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  all  of  which  must  be  provided. 
For  this  reason  Sec.  Hoover  has  estimated 
an  additional  amount  of  $2,000,000  is 
necessary.  This  sum  the  American 
people  can  and  will  provide — and  more  if 
the  needs  demand  it. 

J.   LlEBEHNICK,   '29. 


DEPARTMENTAL  DOINGS 

Woeful  is  the  affectionate  pair  down  at 
No.  I.  They  lament  the  fact  that  their 
corn  has  made  no  appearance  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  too  copious  rainfall.     Now 
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that  the  energetic  Mr.  Berick  is  back 
with  us  things  are  humming  at  No.  3. 
Corn  has  been  replanted,  and  everything 
has  been  properly  attended  to.  For  this 
let  us  be  thankful. 

The  spud  patch  at  No.  3  is  making 
wonderful  progress.  Like  everything 
characteristic  of  the  Home  Barn  a  very 
thorough  job  has  been  made.  The  field 
has  been  thoroughly  sprayed  and  culti- 
vated and  is  now  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
^Ye  may  look  forward  to  a  rich  harvest 
if  the  good  work  is  kept  up. 

About  Yank  and  Nerlinger,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said.  They  are  always 
up  in  their  work  and  looking  for  some- 
thing more  to  do.  Only  they  should  curb 
their  adventurous  dispositions  and  stop 
gallivanting  around  the  countryside  in 
their  ubiquitous  horse  and  buggy.  Re- 
member June  12! 

Ax  No.  5  Muddy,  Namen,  and  the 
loquacious  Brown  are  getting  along 
famously.  Their  corn  has  begun  to  peep 
and  cultivation  has  started.  We  may 
safely  say  that  they  are  well  abreast  of 
the  times. 

No.  6  has  been  tiu'ned  into  a  small 
experiment  station.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Stangel,  the  three  musketeers, 
Rosenman,  Bernhard,  and  Friedland,  are 
experimenting  with  acid-phosphate.  A 
5-acre  field  has  been  planted,  one  half 
receiving  an  application  of  acid-phosphate 
and  the  other  half  not.  The  idea  is  to 
see  whether  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer.  The  results  will  be 
shortly  forthcoming. 

Despite  the  fact  that  No.  7  started  late, 
Cowen,  with  the  help  of  the  Home  Farm, 
has  managed  to  keep  up  to  the  mark. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Farm 
School,  soy  beans  have  been  planted. 
Here's  hoping  for  their  success. 

Horticulture — what  pleasant  memories 
it  recalls — apples,  peaches,  and  vegetables 
galore.     The  first  two  delicacies  are  not 


ready  for  picking — it  being  too  early — 
but  from  all  indications  we  may  expect 
some  bmnper  crops.  As  for  strawberries, 
they  are  out  in  goodly  numbers.  All 
they  need  now  is  sunlight  and  plenty  of  it ; 
so  pray,  fellows,  pray  for  some  good  hot 
days. 

Looking  over  the  well  kept  lawns  and 
the  picturesque  rock  garden,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  Landscape  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  napping.  According 
to  Mr.  Feisser,  12  seed  beds  have  been 
constructed,  in  some  of  which  he  will 
endeavor  to  grow  azaleas  from  seed. 
This  attempt  is  something  new  in  plant 
propagation,  and  may  prove  of  intense 
interest  and  value  to  those  interested  in 
this  phase  of  agriculture.  Whether  it 
succeeds  or  not,  it  certainly  will  be  an 
interesting  experiment  and  well  worth 
watching. 

In  fair  weather  or  foul  the  Greenhouse 
is  at  it  with  hammer  and  tongs.  As  is 
customary  "mums"  have  already  been 
planted  and  beds  changed.  For  this 
the  aspiring — or  is  it  the  perspiring — 
fioriculturists  are  immeasurably  grateful. 
Due  to  some  misunderstanding — I 
couldn't  locate  the  cans  e, — the  long 
coveted  roses  have  not  appeared  and,  as 
a  consequence,  will  not  be  present  to 
greet  us  this  Fall.  However,  the  Green- 
house has  been  busily  engaged  in  beauti- 
fying the  lawn  in  front  of  Ullman  Hall 
with  such  beautiful  flowers  as  cannas, 
scarlet  sages,  coleos,  and  geraniums.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  pleasant  sight  when  all 
these  flowers  start  to  bloom. 

There  are  now  35  milking  cows,  18  of 
which  are  being  milked  three  times 
daily,  giving  an  average  of  50  lbs.  milk 
daily.  All  the  heifers  and  dry  cows 
have  been  sent  to  the  outlying  farms  for 
pasturing  during  the  Summer.  Besides 
producing  more  then  600  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  the  Dairy  separates  twice  a  week 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Welcome  .Miinini. 

Come  once  more  to  the  scenes  of  your 
Farm  School  days,  to  the  same  grounds 
where  you  did  battle  with  foes  who 
attempted  to  crush  your  Alma  Mater 
on  the  athletic  field,  where  you  cheered 
your  warriors  on  in  victory  or  in  defeat. 

Witness  the  conquests  of  the  present 
crop  of  heroes.  They  are  new,  yes;  but 
they  are  fighting  for  the  same  cause  that 
you  fought  for.  Listen  to  their  cheering 
and  then  picture  yourself  back  at  the  good 
old  N.  F.  S.  as  a  student  once  more. 

W^e  entreat  you  Alumni  members, 
those  of  you  who  have  not  been  following 
the  athletic  teams  of  Farm  School,  to 
begin  to  attend  our  games,  and  see  the 
proteges  of  a  coach  who  is  a  grad  of 
this  school. 

Coach  Samuels  has  just  led  his  baseball 
team  through  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  in  the  history  of  the  school;  yet 
the  percentage  of  grads  who  watched  our 
ball  team  conquer  one  opponent  after 
another  was  very  low  and  could  be  im- 
proved immensely. 

Those  of  you  who  can  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  be  here  for  the  Green  and  Gold 
Meet  which  is  to  be  held  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1927,  prepare  yourselves  to  see 
some  real  "old-time"  foot-ball  games  this 
coming  Fall,  and  if  you  would  only  stop 
to  realize  how  much  yoiu-  presence  at  our 
games  means  to  the  school,  you  won't  miss 
a  single  game. 


BASEBALL 

As  we  look  over  the  past  season  on  the 
diamond  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to 


our  o]Mnion  of  its  success.  The  team  per- 
formed most  creditably  under  the  coaching 
of  Samuel  Samuels.  The  season  started 
with  Captain  Elliot  in  right  field,  instead 
of  his  usual  position  at  first  base.  How- 
ever, after  three  games  Elliot  returned  to 
the  initial  sack,  having  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  play  fast  ball. 

The  most  outstanding  games  of  the 
year  were  Brown  Prep  and  Pierce  School. 
In  the  battle  with  Brown  Prep,  air-tight 
baseball  was  played  by  both  teams. 
Our  opponents  held  the  long  end  of  the 
score  up  to  the  eighth  inning.  At  this 
time  Farm  School's  three  runs  sewed  up 
the  game  and  the  ninth  frame  ended  with 
the  score  four-three  in  favor  of  N.  F.  S. 
This  game  provided  all  the  excitement 
and  thrill  of  a  first  rate  big  league  game. 
Both  pitchers  toiled  nobly. 

Despite  the  fact  that  good  baseball  was 
exhibited  by  N.  F.  S.  against  Peirce 
School,  poor  baserunning,  time  and 
again,  nipped  budding  rallies. 

Following  the  Pierce  School  game  a 
revised  infield  was  formed  with  Broad- 
bent  on  first,  Elliot  on  third,  and  Wesch- 
ner  and  Stuhlman  alternating  in  right 
field.  This  new  combination  proved  most 
eflBcient,  as  was  exhibited  in  the  closing 
games. 

The  following  men  were  awarded 
Varsity  letters  and  certificates  for  turning 
in  one  of  the  best  baseball  records  in 
the  annals  of  Farm  School :  —  Captain 
Elliot,  Lynch,  Brick,  Stonitsch,  Weschner, 
Yankowitz,  Brooks,  Hoguet,  Stuhlman, 
Broadbent,  Manager  Grafl'man,  and  an 
honorary  letter  to  Abelson. 
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GERIVLVNTOWN  DEFEATED  IN 
H-\RD  FOUGHT  BATTLE 

Germantown  High,  considered  one  of 
the  best  high  school  nines  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  forced  to  accept  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  National  Farm  School  nine 
by  a  score  of  9-3. 

Lynch  was  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  the 
Germantown  batters  up  to  the  eight 
inning,  when  Benner  tripled  with  men 
on,  Donnin  following  with  a  neat  Texas 
leaguer,  scoring  Benner.  The  uprising 
was  quickly  subdued  before  any  real 
damage  could  be  inflicted. 

Kurtz,  third  baseman  for  Germantown, 
was  the  bright  light  for  them,  while 
Broadbent  socked  the  apple  all  over  the 
lot  for  N.  F.  S. 

Line-up : 

A^.  F.  S.  R   H    E        Germantmm  R   H    E 

Stonitsch,  If ....  0     1     0     Benner,  2b ....  0     1     0 

Brooks,  ss 0     0     2     Kirkpatrick,  Ib.l     0     0 

Lynch,  p 0     1     1     Cogan,  cf 1     0     0 

Hoguet,  cf 0     0     0     Donnin,  ri 1     0     0 

Elliot,  lb 3     2     0     Adleman,  ss. .  .  .  1     1     2 

Broadbent,  rf .  .  .  2     3     0     Gaumer,  If 0     1     0 

Weschner,  3b.  .  .0     0     1     Kurtz,  3b 0     0     0 

Brick,  2b 0     1     0     Sloan,  p 0     0     0 

Yankowitz,  c .  .  .  1     0     2     Senekin,  c .....  0     0     0 


6     8     6  4     3     2 

Farm  School 02010012  x— 6 

Germantown 00000004  0—4 

Umpire — Stangel. 


FARM  SCHOOL  BOWS  TO  PIERCE 
SCHOOL 

In  the  most  exciting  game  seen  here  this 
season.  Farm  School's  heretofore  unde- 
feated nine  was  at  last  humbled  by  the 
strong  and  hard  hitting  Pierce  School 
nine.  Chesney  pitched  a  fine  game  for 
the  business  school  and  our  twirler,  Joe 
Lynch,  pitched  a  good  game,  adding 
eight  more  strike-outs  to  his  record. 

In  the  seventh,  Evans'  triple,  followed 
by  Hatch's  single  was  responsible  for  the 


winning  run.     There  was  little  dynamite 

in  the  x^ggies'  bats  and  that,  combined 
with  poor  base  running,  was  responsible 
for  their  downfall. 

Line-up: 

-V.  F.  S.           R  H    E  Pierce  School  R   H    E 

Stonitsch,  If .  ...  0     1     0     Hatch,  ss 1     1     0 

Brooks,  ss 1     1     0  Chesney,  p ....  1     0     1 

Lynch,  p 0     0     0     Sedelik,  rf 1     0     0 

Hoguet,  cf 1     2     0  Widemeyer,  If. .  0     2     0 

Elliot,  lb 0     0     0     Shipps,  lb 0     3     1 

Broadbent,  rf.  .  .1     2     0     Baircf 0     0     0 

Weschner,  3b.  .  .0     0     0     Gailey,  2b 0     0     0 

Brick,  2b 0     0     0     Zoppy,  c 0     0     0 

Yankowitz,  c ...  0     2     2     Evans,  3b 1     1     0 


3     8     2  4     7     2 

Pierce  School 012000100—4 

Farm  School 00010110  0—3 

L'mpire — Johnson. 


FXR^.l  SCHOOL  SCORES 
COMEBACK 

Not  disheartened  over  the  previous 
week's  defeat,  Farm  School's  team  came 
back  in  fine  style,  whipping  Central 
Evening  High  School  to  the  tune  of  8-1. 
Hoguet  pitched  a  fine  game  and  was 
given  good  support  by  his  teammates. 
Our  boys  hit  the  ball  at  will,  and  Lynch 
thrilled  the  spectators  by  hitting  two 
homers,  one  in  the  third  and  another  in 
the  fifth  inning. 

Coach  Samuels  started  the  game  with  a 
slightly  changed  infield,  Elliot  at  third 
and  Broadbent  at  first,  with  Stuhlman 
going  out  to  right  field.  All  played  their 
new  positions  well  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  team  worked  together  much  better. 

Hoguet  had  the  Indian  sign  on  Central's 
sticksmiths,  the  latter  collecting  but  four 
safe  bingles.  Goldberg,  the  visitors' 
second  baseman,  got  two  of  the  four  hits. 

Line-up : 

N.  F.  S.          R  H  E        C.  E.  H.      R  H    E 

Stonitsch,  If 2  2  0  Brown,  c 1     1     3 

Brooks,  ss 1  0  0  Deizer,  cf 0     0     0 
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I.yncli.  .•!• 

ll..t;Met.  II,  .  .. 
limailhonl,  11. 

Klliot,  lib 

Stiililman,  rl'. . 

Urifk,  2b 

Vaiikciwitz,  C-. . 


8     8     1 


(u.l.lbei-K, '2b. ,    (I  '2  (I 

IVlaslers,  lb..  .  .0  1  1 

liuriictl.  ;!b. .  .  .0  0  0 

Slioni.sky,  rf.  .  .0  0  0 

CoH'man,  s.s. .  .  .  0  0  0 

Huffy,  cf 0  0  0 

Lui.s,  p 0  0  0 

1  i  1 


Central  Kvciiiiig  II 0  0  0  0  0  0  1- 

Farm  Sdiool 1   1  -2  0  1  ,'i  .\- 

Umpire — Campbell. 


P.  I.  D. 


In  one  of  the  biggest  upsets  of  the 
season  P.  I.  D.  managed  to  beat  Farm 
School  to  the  score  of  8-5  on  their  own 
field.  The  Aggies  couldn't  find  them- 
selves, due  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
field.  Stonitsch,  veteran  left  fielder,  ran 
up  and  down  the  hills  looking  for  baseballs 
which  were  lost  among  the  trees. 

Farm  School  started  off  as  if  determined 
to  sew  the  game  up  in  the  first  inning. 
Stony  hit  to  center  field  on  the  first  ball 
pitched.  The  ball  stopped  dead  when  it 
hit  the  hay  field  and  Stony  was  caught  at 
second. 

Ivelley,  who  pitched  the  first  seven 
innings,  held  our  boys  to  a  few  scattered 
hits  until  the  seventh  inning  when,  with 
three  men  on  base,  he  was  relieved  by 
Lee.  Brick  singled,  sending  two  men  in 
for  the  first  runs  for  Farm  School.  With 
the  score  6-5  in  favor  of  the  mutes  and 
Farm  School  having  men  on  second  and 
third.  Lynch  walked  and  with  bases 
loaded  Lee  struck  out  the  remaining 
batter,  ending  the  inning. 

P.  I.  D.  added  two  more  runs  in  the 
eighth  inning  and  Farm  School  made  its 
last  run  in  the  ninth.  Stonitsch  walked, 
went  to  third  and  came  home  on  a  wild 
throw  by  Lee. 

Yiengst  and  Lee  played  well  for  P.  I. 
D.,  while  Elliot  and  Brick  starred  for  the 
A.ggies. 


Linc-iip: 

A^.  F.  S.           R  H 

Stdiiitscb,  If.  ...  1  1 

HnH)k.s,  ss 0  0 

Lynch,  |) 1  1 

Hoguet,  cf 1  1 

Broadbent,  lb. .  .  1  1 

Elliot,  3b 0  0 

Weschner,  rf . .  .  .  1  0 

Brick,  2b 1  1 

Yankowitz,  c .  .  .  0  0 

*Stulilman,  rf.  .  .0  0 


R  /'.  /.  I).      n  II  E 

;i    ]{c,wc,  .s- 1  2  1 

T  I'rufsky,  cf.  .  .  .1  0  0 

2  Seward,  2b.  ..  .0  0  0 

1     Yientz,  3b 0  1  0 

0  Cohen,  If 2  2  0 

1  Beesurparis,  lb..'i  1  0 

0  Kelly,  p 0  1  2 

1  Gerhard,  rf.  ..  .0  0  0 

i     Wallace,  c 1  0  2 

0     Lee.  p 0  0  0 


8     7 


*Batted  for  Weschner  in  ninth  innine 


Farm  School 0  0  0  0  0  0  5  0   1—0 

P.  I.  D 0  10  5  0  0  0  2  X— 8 

Umpire — 


RAIN  HALTS  GAME 

After  practising  hard  all  week  with  the 
intentions  of  cleaning  up  P.  I.  D.  in  a 
return  encounter  on  our  field  on  the  4th 
of  June,  our  chance  for  revenge  was 
spoiled  when  it  rained  enough  to  prevent 
the  game  from  being  played. 


FARM  SCHOOL  ENDS  SEASON  WITH 
SLUGFEST 

"Stony"  started  the  game  off  right  by 
sending  the  first  ball  pitched  to  him  in  the 
first  inning  for  a  home  run,  thus  throwing 
a  scare  into  the  Temple  Physical  Educa- 
tional School  team.  Our  boys  found  the 
pill  with  ease  and  rolled  up  a  total  of  14 
hits,  Lynch  getting  four  of  them.  Farm 
School  was  in  the  lead  throughout  the 
game,  and  although  Temple  put  up  a 
good  fight  they  couldn't  withstand  our 
attack  and  were  smothered  under  a  9-3 
count. 

"Boston"  Brooks  did  some  pretty 
pegging  from  short  to  first  and  a!so 
made  some  nice  pick-ups.  Ned  relieved 
Franciscus  on  the  moxmd  in  the  fifth 
inning,  and  besides  pitching  good  ball  the 
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rest  of  the  game  he  also  succeeded  in 
getting  two  hits. 

Vi'^ith  this  victory  our  season  is  over,  a 
record  of  nine  games  won  and  two  lost. 
The  1927  team  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
record,  for  they  went  through  one  of  the 
hardest  schedules  ever  undertaken  by  a 
Farm  School  team,  playing  some  of  the 
best  teams  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Line-up: 

.V.  F.  S.  R   H    E  Tem-ple  R   H    E 

Stonitsch,  If. .  .   2     2     0       Shaefer,  2b ...   0     0     0 

Brooks,  ss .  .  .  .    1     1     1       Wei.s.s,  3b 0     0     2 

Lynch,  p 2     4     0       Mister 0     0     0 

Hoguet,  cf . .  .  .  3  2  0  Ebinger,  cf .  .  .  0  0  1 
Broadbent,  lb.  0     1      1       London,  c...   0     0     2 

Elliot,  3b 0     1      1       Gehlman,  rf . .  .   0     0     0 

Stuhlman,  rf.     0     3     0       Owens,  lb 110 

Brick,  2b 1     2     0       Smott,  ss 0     0     0 

Yankowitz,  c. .   0     0     2       Franciscus,  p. .   12     1 

Neds,  p 1     2     0 

9  16     5  

3     5     6 

Temple 00  100020  0—3 

Farm  School 2   12  0  0  112  x— 9 


L^mpire — Campbell. 


FOOTB.ALL 

i^.lthough  it  may  seem  far  fetched  at 
this  time  to  speak  of  football,  it  is  never- 
theless quite  in  order.  Baseball  is  over 
and  the  team  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
record.  We  need  only  to  round  out  the 
year  with  a  good  record  on  the  gridiron. 

Even  though  we  have  lost  only  three  of 
last  year's  varsity  men  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  problem.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  first  string  men  who  are,  at 
present,  recovering  from  major  operations 
performed  this  Spring.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  these  men  will  be  in  the 
line-up  for  the  major  part  of  the  coming 
season.  The  risk  is  too  great.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  new  candidates 
to  step  in  and  exhibit  their  prowess. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
make  the  varsity,  and  every  able-bodied 
man  should  go  out  for  the  team. 


To  those  who  are  ineligible  it  is  most 
important  that  their  conditions  be  passed 
off  so  that  when  the  call  for  candidates  is 
made  there  will  not  be  a  host  "of  good 
men  on  the  bench." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  "Asso- 
ciation" being  played.  To  those  readers 
who  are  not  acc(uainted  with  Farm 
School's  own  game,  it  is  a  form  of  modified 
football  played  by  any  number,  from  two 
to  two  hundred,  in  which  the  ball  carrier 
is  tagged  down.  This  game  embodies  all 
the  thrill  and  dash  of  the  regular  gridiron 
battle.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  ability 
to  acquaint  inexperienced  men  with  the 
handling  of  the  ball.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  good  "Association"  player  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  potential  candidate  on  the 
squad.  Coach  Samuels  and  Captain 
Cowen  are  mindful  of  these  advantages 
and  are  always  on  the  alert  for  fresh 
material.  I  advise  all  students  who 
desire  a  good  evening  of  exercise  and  fun 
to  get  "associated. "  Our  greatest  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  the  Alumni  for  our  new 
Athletic  Field  can  be  expressed  in  a 
bangup  season  and  a  royal  trouncing  of 
our  ancient  rivals,  P.  I.  D.  May  we  in 
this  way  show  our  gratitude. 

Cakl  p.  Gkeen,  Manager. 


THE  SCHEDULE 

October  2 — Salesianum  School .  .  A.t  Home 
"       9 — New  Jersey  State 

Normal At  Home 

16 — Peirce  School At  Home 

"     23 — Central  Evening  High 

School At  Home 

"     30 — Wenonah  Military 

Academy At  Wenonah 

Xov.        5 — Williamson  Trade 

School At  Home 

12 — New  Jersey  Institute 

for  Deaf At  Home 

24 — Pennsylvania  Institute 

for  Deaf.  .  .At  Philadelphia 


Albert  Abelson,  '"28 


Harry  Wetssman,  '29 


/FOUND  it  significant  recently  that 
of  all  the  past  graduating  total,  a 
large  number  of  those  who  had 
been  located  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  speaks  well  of  the  Alumni, 
and  of  the  farming  profession;  but  what 
is  more  important  to  us  here,  it  speaks  well 
of  N.  F.  S. 

There  must  be  something  distinguish- 
ingly  characteristic  of  the  ideals,  methods 
of  teaching,  and  atmosphere  of  Farm 
School  which  has  set  these  boys  upon  a 
venture  in  which  they  have  found  so 
great  an  interest  as  to  make  agriculture 
their  life  work.  Very  few  schools  are  in  a 
position  to  boast  of  such  a  past  vocational 
efficiency. 

Perhaps  too,  the  various  clubs  and  organ- 
izations which  have  grown  thvis  far  in 
our  school  have  aided  not  a  little  towards 
instilling  the  students  with  the  true 
N.  F.  S.  spirit  and  with  a  great  interest 
in  our  subjects.  Due  to  the  location  of 
the  institution  as  regards  proximity  to  a 
large  community  where  kindred  interests 
may  be  felt  through  companionship,  the 
boys  here  have  been  forced  to  lead  a 
rather  secluded  life  during  their  stay. 
Hence  they  had  to  look  to  themselves  and 
to  their  immediate  surroundings  for  diver- 


sion. This,  in  combination  with  the  ever 
growing  societies,  has  helped  bind  the 
students  into  an  intimate  fraternity, 
making  for  social  and  scholastic  improve- 
ment. 

A  school  is  known  through  her  alumni. 
Through  the  accomplishments  of  our 
graduates  we  are  judged  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  of  us  here  to  make  an  earnest 
determination  to  be  a  distinct  credit  to 
our  Alma  Mater. 

H.  W.,  '29. 


Classes  and  Clubs 

{With  apology  to  Milty) 

(»~\   /*U — SO  nize  baby,  eat  opp  all  de 

J  V      g^rlig  zoup.     So  wot  it  gifs  a 

Vj  story  wot  hass  a  moral  so  you 

shood  loin  somding  und  maybe  grow  opp 

and  pe  like  your  fadder.     Dot's  rite — so 

fineesh  de  boloney. 

Veil — so  vunce  from  a  dime  vas  dere  a 
nize  poy.  Oilsochapoy!  Smart? — aiy! 
aiy!  aiy!  Vot  he  didn't  know  you  can't 
efen  rite  on  a  hossair.  So  wot  shood  he 
do!  He  vanted  to  know  more  so  pecose 
verefrom  he  vent  to  all  de  pipples  wot  dey 
wisualized  dem  pefore  him,  und  he  gafe 
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a  look,  so  he  sawn  his  frent  Yulke 
Mayer.  ]Mm-hin.  So  soch  aflection  I 
shood  nefer  seen. 

"Nu  Yulke — so  hows  by  you — I  here 
dot  you  iss  sectry  from  de  tzeniors  so 
wat?" 

So  Yulke  he  gafe  a  riply  und  showerd, 
"So!  so!  maybe  no  ve  make  money  from 
de  sputs,  can't  tell!" 

Nize  baby.  Take  from  de  spageti  a 
bite.  Oi,  so  goot,  no?  So  diss  poj^  he  gafe 
a  walk  to  proflesor  Crushon  w^ot  professes 
de  yuniors. 

"So  Froffy!  hows  all  de  proflings  und 
de  yuniors — so  wot!  it  gifes  a  ring! — go 
vay — nu  vot  kind — you  know  dere's  a 
ring  dere  bell,  a  ring-a-rosy,  a  ring  dere 
telefones,  so  wot!  ach!  A  ring  by  dere 
hand  wot  iss  woith  fife  by  dere  hock-shop ! 
Dot's  goot — und  Mr.  Crushon  says, 
"Yeh!  und  dere  freshies  too." 

"Mazeltoff, "  he  says,  "so  maybe  it 
gifs  a  standardized  ring?  Nu!  so  wot 
apoud  der  Y\mior  Promster?" 

So  wot  der  profesor  gifs  a  smaht  look 
mit  der  finger  under  noze  wot  says, 
"Hections  spicks  louder  den  woids." 

Oi,  soch  a  baby — so  abedy  der  goulash 
iss  ge-eaten.  Nu  so  sit  on  poppa's  lap 
und  I  gifi  you  a  pouncing  goot  dime. 

So  diss  smaht  poy  he  iss  fery  sed  det  he 
can't  loin  more.  So  w^ot  he  tinks  de 
woild  iss  a  stage  und  all  de  pipples  in  it 
only  moosic  directors.  Und  by  himself 
he  tinks,  "Look  on  Mr.  Scrapes — he 
pegins  by  der  skool  a  hokestra  wot  iss 
der  snakes  appendix — so  hot,  oi!  so  nize! 
— der  jazz  it  iss  so  romantic  wot  it  con- 
wulches  me  mit  tears.  So  wot  he  done! 
he  vent  und  got  from  der  freshies  a 
copla  plana  makers  vmd  wiolin  companies 
so  wot  dey  shood  pe  a  simpathy  hokestra. 
So  nu, — der  big  day  gecame  und  soch  a 
moosic. 

Stobbit  Izzy! — don't  tuch  der  rolling 
pin — dot's  for  momma — I'll  slep,  you 
down  like  a  latka.     So  diss  yunk  man — 


— he  fills  fery  heppy  so  he  gevent  mit 
der  clup  from  der  hoticulture  on  a  drib. 
Ooh ! — soch  a  peutiful  dime  dey  hed !  Dey 
lied  to  vait  a  hour  for  Prof.  Crushon  but 
it  vas  woith  vile — he  didn't  come.  So 
it  came  a  pus  wot  it  got  fery  full  mit  poys 
so  he  set  on  der  peggege  reck  on  der  dop 
from  der  pus.  Den  pegan  der  ride. 
Eferybody  tolt  der  trifer  vere  to  go,  und 
ven  dey  got  dere  it  vas  der  rong  plaze. 
So  de  shofer  took  de  rong  road  imd  got 
dere. 

Soch  a  nize  plaze!  Ve  saw  baby 
epples,  und  baby  pears,  und  baby  shrups. 
You  see  it  vas  a  noisery  wot  dere  vas  der 
Hoopes  &  Thomas  noises.  Only  der  noises 
vere  men  vat  took  care  from  der  baby 
trees. 

Den  ve  vent  to  der  Lenape  Pahk.  Dey 
ate  dere  und  vent  on  der  ting  wot  goes 
opp  und  down  deep,  so  by  der  end  from 
der  ride  der  intestins  from  der  smaht 
poy  vas  tvisted.  He  liked  so  much  der 
ride  dot  der  funny  bone  pegan  to  lafl. 

Izzy  stobbit ! — It  gifs  a  patch  next  dime 
I  cetch  you. 

Den  dey  sawn  a  fahm  wot  hed  a  man 
mit  a  pritty  daw-ter.  Soch  nize  piches 
und  epples.  So  den  came  der  pus  by  der 
Delchester  Dairies.  Wot  a  plaze!  Dey 
milk  by  machine  und  vash  der  cows  mit 
linseed  oil  so  dey  shoodn't  rust.  Dey  hed 
a  hize  pox  vere  dey  put  dere  milk.  Ach! 
so  colt — no  steam,  no  noddings.  Mm! 
hmm!  soch  a  gelt  fectry.  Den  dey  vent 
beck. 

So  diss  smaht  poy  vas  fery  gled  mit  a 
setisfection  und  he  vas  no  more  sed. 
So  wot  he  vent  to  Del  Rootch  vot  iss  in 
de  hoss  doctor  clup,  mit  a  beemink  faze. 
So  Del,  vot  iss  mit  de  clup?  goot  no? 

So  he  got  a  henser  wot  from  Mr.  Rootch 
und  he  says,  "So  holt  your  bosses — don't 
get  a  emorage  wot  you  iss  all  vet.  Soon 
a  drip  ve  vill  dake  wot  vill  gemix  opp 
mit  de  vindpipe  der  esofogus. " 

{Contimied  on  page  27) 
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Qampus  Qhatter 


BiU'k  in  tlie  early  years  of  American  History  the  Lewis  and  Clark  cxi)cdition 
proved  to  be  a  a  most  successful  venture.  If  we  are  permitted  to  accept  precedent, 
the  present  "Louis  Clark  Expedition"  should  prove  a  most  successful  and  fruitful 
endeavor.  Now  all  that's  needed  is  the  money,  the  facilities,  and  the  girls.  The 
other  end  of  co-edvication  is  waiting. 


Again  circumntances  force  us  to  express  our  best  wishes  for  speedy  recovery.  We 
shall  gladly  laud  the  day  irhen  the  hospital  is  free  of  "  our  boys."  We  sure  do  wish  "  Andy  " 
Blumer,  "Cowboy"  Cohen,  "Stony"  Stonitsch,  arid  "Husky"  Hartenbauin  regained 
health,  and  we  hope  that  when  the  first  call  for  candidates  is  made  they  will  answer  "here" 
on  the  football  field. 


We  may  have  our  "Promotion  Boys",  "Phere-Flecht",  "Sexinabevans," 
and  other  kindred  organizations  of  campus  fame;  however,  the  most  out- 

ST.ANDING  ORGANIZATION  IS  THE  "YuLKE",  AN  INSTITUTION  IN  ITSELF.  ThIS  BODY 
DOES  EVERYTHING  FROM  PLAYING  BRIDGE  TO  DELIVERING  MAIL  WITH  A  MOST  NON- 
CHALANT   PSEUDO-SARCASTIC    GESTURE.       It    ALSO    WALKS,    TALKS,    AND    EATS,    LIKE    A 

HUMAN.    "Queer  people  these  multi-million  (airs). 


Judging  by  the  number  of  gatherings  held  on  our  campus  during  a  summer,  the 
next  $50,000  raised  shall  be  invested  in  a  chute  the  chute,  and  merry-go-round.  Rumor 
has  it  that  Rosenzweig,  who  is  "headed"  for  great  renown,  is  to  be  appointed  amuse- 
ment director. 


"Alumni  Day"  may  be  rightfully  called  a  day  of  vacation  for  the  old  grads,  at  which 
time  they  forget  the  cares  of  labor,  and  join  each  other  in  a  reminiscing  good  time.  If 
this  is  true,  every  day  is  "Alumni  Day"  at  N.  F.  S.  according  to  Mauri  Skaist,  '21. 


We  REGRET  to  ANNOUNCE  THAT  DXTE  TO  HEAVY  PROMOTING,  OUR    SUAVE  BUSINESS 

Manager,  "Bruno"  Bernhard,  tendered  his  resignation.     "Bruno"  signed 
the  wicked  checks,  and  it  "  sho "  is  a  shame  that  the  flare  sex  got  the  best 

OF  HIM. 

"Benna"  Graffman,  manager  par  excellence,  was  elected  to  fill  the  Southern 
gentleman's  shoes:    size  10. 

Dave  Friedland  succeeds  Manager  Graf  man  as  Alumni  Editor,  thus  keeping  the 
" PromotioJi  Boys"  well  represented  on  the  Gleaner  staff. 
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NEW  YORKERS  V.\Y  VISIT 

On  June  2nd  the  Student  Body  was 
afforded  the  pleasure  of  being  addressed 
by  a  number  of  prominent  New  York 
financiers,  who  visited  Farm  School  in 
furtherance  of  the  project  of  raising 
5,000,000  dollars  for  the  school's  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Irving  Trust 
Co.,  pledged  his  support  to  the  cause,  and 
urged  that  the  school  become  co-educa- 
tional as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Atwater,  noted  mining  engineer, 
declared  that  Farm  School's  attraction 
for  him  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  is  teaching 
i^.griculture  in  the  manner  he  would  like 
to  have  his  sons  taught.  Incidentally 
his  sons,  now  farming  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  initiating  a  new  system  of  iMfalfa 
growing  whereby  the  crop  is  grown  all 
year  round,  cut  every  thirty  days  and, 
after  being  ground,  shipped  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  as  Poultry  and  Cattle  feed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Charles  spoke  of  ^Agricultural 
advertising,  and  Mr.  Wellington  Bull 
advocated  New  England  as  a  good  place 
for  the  development  of  scientific  agxicul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hagedorn,  Vice-president 
of  our  school,  delivered  a  most  inspiring 
word  of  encouragement  to  our  guests. 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Dear  Mr.  Ree, 

Can  you  give  me  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  ? 


A.RT.    IsiAN. 


Dear  Arthur, 

He  never  lived  there. 


Dear  Mr.  Ree, 

Why  was  there  no  card  playing  on  the 

ark?  „    ,, 

D.  Vine. 

Dear  Miss  Vine, 

Because  Noah  sat  on  the  deck. 


STUDENTS  "BLACK-BOTTOM" 
CARES  AWAY 

On  June  18,  a  most  enjoyable  dance 
was  held  in  the  auditorium.  As  usual 
the  orchestra  rendered  musical  numbers 
with  excellent  melody  and  unusual 
novelty.  Between  gulps  of  punch,  bits  of 
syncopation  were  heard  to  emulate  from 
beneath  the  green  leaf  canopy  that  framed 
the  stage.  Feet  shuffled  and  voices 
hummed  throughout  the  evening  and 
hearty  approval  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment was  expressed  by  the  baffling 
sex. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Goodling,  who 
chaperoned  the  affair,  for  her  most  gra- 
cious interest  in  our  behalf. 


ASK  ME  ANOTHER 
By  H.  W.,  '29 

Questions 

1.  Who  said  "Let  there  be  light"? 

2.  Who  wrote  "Ode  to  Garcia"? 

3.  Who  said,  "Oh  where  is  my  mother 
tonight?" 

4.  Who    is    the    author    of    Franklin's 
Autobiography  ? 

5.  What  inspired  the  author  of  "Never 
the  Twain  Shall  Meet"  to  write  his  story? 

6.  Who    was    married    in    the    Dual 
Alliance  ? 

Ansivers 

1.  Edison. 

2.  Some  cigar  manufacturer. 

3.  Ask  dad — he  knows. 

4.  An  automobile  salesman. 

5.  A  New  York  subway  scene. 

6.  Answer  on  page  84. 


Rosenman — "How  do  you  like  my  new 
shoes?" 

Blumer — "They're  immense." 
Rosy — "Huh!" 
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Are  You  a  Yidke? 

Tlic  Yidkcs,  llici/  del  like  iiidx'cilc.t: 

Tlici/  rcdlly  arc  (utile  diiiiih. 
They  think  that  they  arc  worldly  irist 

They  drink  .synthetic  rum. 
They  play  at  bridge,  deliver  mail; 

They  ,■*<'?( rf  their  .sweeties  snaps, 
They  read  suggestive  stories; 

They  cut  up  ju.st  like  saps. 
They  icrite  to  .sugar  mamas; 

They  keep  the  heavy  date. 
They  dance  just  like  St.  Vitus; 

They  think  they  syncopate. 
They  flash  cigarette  holders; 

They  puff  a  tricky  pipe. 
They  think  they  are  the  fishes'  skins; 

They  really  are  the  tripe. 
They  express  their  frank  opinions; 

They  yap  a  wicked  line. 
They  use  all  sorts  of  perfumes; 

They  smell  like  terpine. 
They  go  to  snappy  parties; 

They  return  to  roost  at  five. 
They  do  all  these  and  other  things. 

They  think  they  are  alive. 
Are  You  a  Ytdke? 


DEPAKTMENTAL  DOINGS 

{Continued  from  page  IS) 

and  sends  from  loO  to  200  lbs.  of  cheese 
to  the  kitchen  weekly.  The  mow  is  half 
filled  with  nice  fresh  hay  which  will  help 
keep  up  the  steadily  increasing  flow  of 
milk  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
months. 

And  now  we  come  to  those  buzzing 
organisms,  so  instrumental  in  the  best 
production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  so 
many  field  crops — the  bees,  i^.ccording 
to  Mr.  Schmieder,  the  tense  bees  are 
everlastingly  busy  and  he  hopes  to  collect 
a  good  supply  of  honey  for  the  Winter. 
He  is  also  carrying  on  a  little  experiment 
of  his  own  at  No.  2.  He  has  divided  his 
colonies  into  two  sections,  one  being 
placed  on  the  bare  soil  and  the  other  on 


grass.  Tims  far  both  sections  are  doing 
famously.  For  furllior  inroriiialion  see 
Senior  Hurwitz. 

CLASSES  AND  CLUBS 

(Coiitimicd  from    patje  ii'i) 

Und  diss  poy  he  fills  like  a  Henilet  so 
he  sols  a  soliqvy  wot  he  tinks,  "To  lift' — 
yo  tie? — ach!  dot's  der  rub — petter  to 
eat  opp  a  plate  from  borsht.  Nu — but 
maybe  in  der  end  its  petter  to  suft'er  der 
slinks  und  arrers  from  der  hotragus  fot- 
shun.  No!  Uncle  Ikey  dells  wot  der 
hindiens  hit  mit  der  arrers  so  wot  it  hoit 
later  in  de  skelp,  so  how  vood  you  like  it 
a  arrer  too?  No!  Petter  I  go  see  hows 
by  der  clucks  und  soots  biznez." 

So  baby — do  you  know  der  moral  from 
diss  story — "Alvays  dry  to  loin  so  maybe 
you  shood  grow  opp  und  pe  a  heditor  in 
cheef  like  Kreen. 

Nize  baby — eat  opp  all  de  rubahb ! 

H.  W..  '29. 


Fine  Shoes  for  Man  and  Boy 

Edward  G.  Case 

TOGGERY  SHOP 


Lenape  Buil 


Ma 


I  Stri^et  Front 


Nelson's  Barber  Shop 

SHAVING  AND  HAIE  CUTTING 

Farm  School  Trade  Solicited 

17  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Next  to  Henry  Ely's  Grocery  Store 


HOWARD  R.  GROFF 


GROFF  &  CARWITHEN 

Coal,  Lumber,  Buildiiie  Material 
Miil  >Vorl<  and  RouBng 

3ell  Phone  420  Doylestov 


Doylestown  Steam  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Caii  245  J  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You  of 

Your  Wasii  Day  Worries 
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GEORGE  SOMMER 
Dairy  Products 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 


B.  H.  MOORE 

AGENT  FOR 

UNITED  CIGARS 

DOYLESTOWN,   Pa. 

"Happiness"  Candy  a  Specialty 


O.  HENRIKSON 

BAKERY 

Bread  and  Cakes 

Bell  Phone  815-R-5  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


S.  M.  ARCADE 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing  and  Shoe 
Sbining  Parlor 

33  East  State  Street 

PHONE  394  DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 


WILLIAM  NEIS  &  SON 

MAKERS  OF 

Superfine  Soft  Drinks 


MARKOVITZ  BROTHERS 

Importers  of 
HOSIEET  UNDERWEAR  NOTIONS 

321-323  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 


1210  Chestnut  St. 


Phila.,  Pa. 


THOMAS  LYONS 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Repairing  a  Specialty  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


JENKINTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN 


GOLDBERG'S 

Carrying  a  Complete  Line  of 

Men's  Clothing,  Furnishings 
and  Shoes 

to  properly  introduce  the  Doylestown  Store 
to  the  National  Farm  School 

make  a  standing  invitation  to  all  Farm  School  Boys 

to  deal  here 

With  Special  Privilege  of  a  10%  Discount 
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OFFICIAL  FARM  SCHOOL  JEWELERS 

HERFF-JONES  CO. 

Incorporated 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  AND  STATIONERS 
Indianapolis— Philadelphia 
RALPH  W.  POPE  1530  Chestnut  Street 

District  Martager  PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD  ROBERTS 

Established   1866 

Wholesale  Fruits 
Vegetables 


220-222  Dock  Street       -        Philadelphia 


Phone  221 

JOHN  0.  CORRELL  MOTOR  CO. 

Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Graham  Brothers  Trucks 

J.  W.   CORRELL.   Manager 

Main  Street  and  Oakland  Avenue 
Doylestown  Penna. 


VICTOR  E.  JUNETTE 

Home  Portrait  Photographer 

61   E.  ASHLAND  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Sittings  by  Appointment 


Speciai  Rates  to  Schools 


l!M:lrtWJ;IJ 

1744 

UJACOBSHANNON&COi 

Market  Street 

phiudelphia 

kCONTRACTORSil 
\M  EOUIPMENT  J 
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NEW  STRAND  THEATRE 

DOYLESTOWN,    PeNNA. 

"THE  HOME  OF  THE  BEST  PHOTOPLAYS" 

Performances  every  evening  at  7  and  8 :45 

Matinee  on  Mondays,  4  P.  M.  and  Saturdays,  2:15  P.  M. 

Nicholas  F.  Power,  Manager 


CLOTHING  and  GENT'S  FURNISHINGS 

Schuyler  &'.  Bowers 

19  North  Main  Street 
DOYLESTOWN  -  -  -  PENNA. 


TARTAN  BRAND 

Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

•t 

Philadelphia           Penna. 

Compliments  of 

G.  R. 

BARBER 

DRUGGIST 

Doylestown, 

Pa. 

Bell  182  Keystone  19-D 

CHAS.  B.  MOYER 

30  East  State  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

1? 

Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 

Electrical  Contracting 

Radio  Equipment 

Automotive  Electrical  Equipment 


FRED  DIETRICH 

Monument  Square  Barber  Shop 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


HOFFMAN,  CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Contractor  to  the  Government 
312  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT  J.  SOOK 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

CLASS  RINGS  CLASS  PINS  FOBS  MEDALS 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY 
Wedding  Rings  Remodeled 

117  SOUTH  10th  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

OFFICIAL  MAKERS  OF  FARM  SCHOOL   FOBS 
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OUR        NEW      BUILDING 


'This  magazine  is  printed 

BY 

WESTBROOK 

Publishing  Company 


in  a  plant  built  and 
equipped   for   printing   school   periodicals 

5800  N.  MERVINE  ST. 

Philadelphia  Waverly  8595 


jflagazines  bearing  this  imprint  are  printed 

under  conditions  which  must  result  in 

neatness,  promptness  and  economy. 
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AFTER  SCHOOL  WHAT  ? 

You  will  undoubtedly  continue  in  some  form  of  farm  work  or  other;  but  how 
about  your  plans  five  years  hence?  Your  ambition  should  be  a  farm  of  your 
own,  equipped  with  up-to-date  implements,  placing  you  in  an  independent 
position.  It  is  imperative  that  you  get  the  right  sort  of  a  start.  That  start 
cannot- be  better  made  than  with  the  high  grade  farming  implements  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

It  matters  not,  where  ever  you  go  or  whatever  you  want  in  farming  imple- 
ments, tractors,  or  motor  trucks,  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  genuine  satisfac- 
tion from  the  INTERNATIONAL  line. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 
is  an  institution,  having  92  branch  houses  in  the  United  States  and  representa- 
tion the  world  over.  Its  sales  and  repair  service  is  as  direct,  efficient  and  econo- 
mical as  possible.  Avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  now,  or  at  any  time,  to 
secure  information  on  the  INTERNATIONAL  HARVEST  LINE  of  farming 
implements. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Factory  Branch— 2905  North  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DINNER  P.iRTIES 


B.-VNQUETS 


BRUNNER'S 

Doylestown's  Newest  Bestaurant 

29  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  P.\. 
Norman  S.  Brunner,  Prop.  Phone  66-J 


BAKEBY  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

Home-Made  Ice  Cream 

WHOLES.VLE  .^NT)  RETAIL 

SCHABINGER  &  SONS 


Phone  157-\V 


DRUGS 


The  Store  of  Service  and  Qualit}' 
SAMUEL  B.  PE.4BCE 

Doylestown  Pex.na 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  Cooking  Our  Specialty 
LUNCH  BOOM  BESTAUBANT 

Phone  37  18  West  St.ate  Street 


Qompliments  of  the 
'V  resident^ 


HIRSCH  WEINTRAUB  & 

CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Uniforms    For  E^ery  Purpose 

F.  D.  HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

Dealer  in 

FLOUS,  FEED,  COAL,  ETC. 


FOR  THINGS  OPTICAL 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  McEvoy 

OPTOMETKIST  OPTICIAN 

IS  East  State  Street 
Hours  9-5  Tues.  and  Sat.  One  Until  9  P.  M. 


H.  R.  Gehman 

HARNESS  and  AUTO  SUPPLY  SHOP 

Full  Line  of  Traveling  Bags 

Suit  Cases  and  Gloves 

DOYLESTOWN        -        -        PENNA. 


Elias  Nusbaum  &  Bro. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

2023  Sansom  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNA. 


Dr.  Wesley  Massinger 
VETERINARIAN 

Chalfont  Penna. 


J.  A.  Gardy  Printing  Co. 

stationery — Printing — Advertising 

28   W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phones — Office,  369-J  Home  243-M 


For  Fresh  Home-Made  Candles,  Delicious 

Fresh  Fruit  Sundaes  and  Ice 

Cream  Sodas 

Visit 

THE  PALACE  OF  SWEETS 

Strand  Theatre  Building 


For  Quality,  Service  and  Square  Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Stands  First 

Victor  Agents  Eastman  Kodak  Agency 

DoFlestown  Drug  Co. 

Cor.  Main  and  Court  Streets,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


This  Ad  is  Worth  «1.00  With  a  f  10.00 
Clothing  Purchase 

WM.  P.  ELY  &  SON 

Clinton  and  Ashlakd  Streets,   Doylestown 


GROFF  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Confectioner 

SOUDERTON,  PA. 

"the  house  that  GfVES  SERVICE" 


H.  B.  ROSENBERGER 

Coal,  Feed,  Lumber  and  Building  Material 

PHONE  189  Doylestown,  Pa. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  TRUST  CO. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Solicits  Your  Patronage 


Compliments  of 

Mastbaum  Brothers  &  Fleisher 


Own  a  Doctor  Taylor  Soil  Culture  Book 

New  Edition  of  650  Pages  Just  Issued 
Full  Information  About  Fanning  Operations  and  Cattle  Feeding 

Price  $2.00  a  Copy  Write  for  Further  Information 

GRANT  WRIGHT 

527  Drexel  Building  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Geo.  L.  Wells,  President  and  Treasurer  Allen  B.  Mover,  Vice-President 

Jos.  F.  Lagerman,  Secretary 

The  House  We  Recommend 

George  L.  Wells,  Incorporated 

wholesale 

MEATS,  PROVISIONS  AND  POULTRY 

Quality 

402-404  N.  SECO^fD  Street  PHILADELPHIA 

Institutions  and  Hotels  "Our  Business" 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 
The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  Its  Patrons 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 

R.  L.  CLYMER 

36-40  State  Street  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


